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FIVE FRONTS 


Blind Welfare England Advances Under Wartime Conditions 


THE that from destruction 
progress born less true the world 
the blind than the seeing. Patriotism 
and self-preservation provide the stimulus, 
whilst expediency necessitates experiment. 
here proposed give historical picture 
progress made the blind under bom- 
bardment. For convenience the permanent 
contributions the development blind 
welfare present indicated our war- 
time experiences are here treated under five 
headings. 


EMPLOYMENT 


This problem has been the subject ex- 


tensive research, notably the National In- 
stitute for the Blind the initiative 
Secretary-General Eagar, ably seconded 
Messrs. Pyke and Ridding, successive place- 
ment workshop managers indi- 
and through their associations, and 
the Northern Counties Association for the 


Blind, 


Prior hostilities, the results, though ex- 


tensive theory, proved meager practice. 
The primary reason found eco- 
nomic causes. The provision occupations 
for the blind humanitarian grounds has 
been undertaken extensively both Local 
Authorities and Voluntary Agencies, often 
considerable loss. Even so, less than fifteen 
per cent those employable age are catered 
for through workshops and home workers’ 
schemes. The character the work generally 
undertaken demanded lengthy training, con- 
siderable manual dexterity, and the mentality 
modest craftsman. Mattress and mat- 
making, brushes and baskets, knitting, and 
forth are typical. The necessary apprentice- 
ship led the nonacceptance trainees over 
forty, whom our special old age pension 
payable. Outside the sheltered occupations 
little beyond temporary successes 
ment have been achieved industry. For un- 
skilled repetitive machine work there has 
always been plethora very low-paid 
juvenile female labor. 

With the war all this has changed. Urged 
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patriotic motives and the prospect 
higher earnings, the blind themselves have 
been anxious venture into war production 
all practicable kinds. Mainly through the 
efforts the National Institute liaison has 
been established between local and regional 
bodies and the appropriate ministries. Over 
thousand civilians and over hundred ex- 
servicemen have already found employment, 
many the former having hitherto been 
registered unemployable. Blind workshops 
have introduced some degree mechaniza- 
tion—lend-lease machinery least one 
instance—and production figures date are 
most encouraging. Large contracts have been 
placed with workshops for their normal 
products government departments, the 
Fighting Services, and Local Authorities, and 
the continuance this practice may reason- 
ably expected. Finally, illustrated the 
National Institute’s recent brochure, Skilled 
Hands the Blind, their unique faculty— 
that delicacy touch which has made blind 
masseurs the envy their profession—has 
found further outlet exact industrial 
operations, fine adjustments, finishing, and 
inspection. 

The raising the school-leaving age for 
sighted children, part-time continuation 
school education, wider adult education, and 
higher wages for juvenile and female labor, 
will reduce after the war the pool cheap 
unskilled labor. The adoption the Beve- 
ridge Plan, carrying with pension aimed 
specifically compensating the blind for their 
necessarily higher cost living and their re- 
duced earning capacity, will foster indepen- 
dence the choice employment. The 
adoption the recommendations contained 
the Report the Inter-Departmental Com- 
mittee the Rehabilitation and Resettlement 
Disabled Persons—known the Tomlin- 
son Report—would introduce the quota sys- 
tem particularly suitable employment and 
provide for the training those who lose their 
sight middle life. Steps are being taken 


the National Institute for the extension 
these principles from industry such jobs 
telephony, piano tuning, shorthand, 
writing, and perhaps even massage. 

may fairly assumed that many en- 
gaged skilled war work, which guarded 
mention has already been made, will retain 
their jobs obtain similar employment after 
victory. The greater scope placement 
sighted industry should continue for the 
reasons above set forth. Much hitherto un- 
employable labor should absorbed new 
mechanized processes the workshops, 
whose prestige and prosperity should en- 
hanced under the enlightened leadership 
such managers Mr. Edkins, the Birming- 
ham Institute, whose placement success has 
been phenomenal, and Mr. Starling, the 
twice-blitzed London workshops, mention 
but two. 

the register unemployables has been 
processes and even greater failure 
the part the local authorities face the 
problems placement realistically, may 
hoped that revision the definition in- 
dustrial blindness may enlarge the number 
blind persons recognized employable. The 
degree blindness each individual 
purely matter for ophthalmological judg- 
ment. “Employability” involves many other 
considerations, e.g., personality, manual dex- 
terity, physique, range interest, disposition, 
and temperament, which ophthalmologist 
cannot expected assess apply. Our 
unable perform any work for which 
eyesight essential”—is radically faulty, inas- 
much requires medical man make 
industrial judgment, and the same time 
implies that employability inversely pro- 
fest absurdity anyone who acquainted 
with the work done men and women 
whose blindness total, whose vision 
well below the ophthalmological datum line. 
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FIVE 


have devise new criteria employ- 
ability, calling persons who have expert 
knowledge modern industrial processes and 
psychology assist the ophthalmologist. 


The war had done much stimulate the 
somewhat overdue educational reform, seeds 
which had already been sown previous 
research and experience. Mr. Eagar has been 
foremost initiating research, and elabo- 
rate report the National Institute’s Sun- 
shine Homes has recently been produced 
Miss Nancy Catty, the educational 
adviser. emphasizes the importance shift- 
ing the bias from “home” “nursery school” 
—which, the last ten years, has been the 
cardinal policy the Homes—by placing 
them charge educationists, superintend- 
ents rather than matrons, subordinating medi- 
cal staff teachers, and eliminating the dual 
system which the child moulded under 
diverse influences. Miss Catty’s recommenda- 
tions have received immediate confirmation 
the publication the report The First 
Stage Education, Lady Allen Hurt- 
wood. The great success achieved sighted 
residential nursery schools necessitated 
evacuation endorsed her 

The enforced closing several unsuitable 
redundant schools has paved the way for 
general reorganization the barriers 
vested interest and local prejudice can sur- 
mounted. partial scheme reorganization 
has already been formulated which the 
principle selectivity has been carried into 
effect and central selective school has been 
established. Training music and piano 
tuning now being concentrated the Royal 
Normal College its lovely new home, Row- 
ton Castle, Shropshire, exchange for its 
surrender junior department. similar 
accord with Worcester and Chorleywood Col- 
leges has resulted the exchange boys 
and girls studying for the School Certificate 
Rowton for Worcester and Chorleywood 
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pupils who appear have better prospects 
commerce piano tuning. 

The widespread and enthusiastic study 
every aspect postwar reconstruction re- 
flected among the blind the inauguration 
past Worcester College students (ably led 
John Wilson, now one the assistant 
secretaries the National Institute) circles 
for the study the varied problems interest- 
ing the blind. This healthy sign vitality may 
have repercussions yet wider sphere. 
insufficiently appreciated how 
lems national importance receive their first 
experimental solution the advanced think- 
ing and efficient organization our smaller 
society the blind. Much the Beveridge 
Plan, the Tomlinson Report, and the like, are 
already implicit blind welfare. The co- 
ordination voluntary with municipal serv- 
ices recommended 1936 the Report 
the Joint Blind Welfare Committee the 
Association Municipal Corporations and 
County Councils’ Association 
mented the reorganization the Council 
the National Institute the focal point 
National services with representative mem- 
bership “Parliament,” with both ad- 
visory and executive functions, unites Regional 
Bodies, Local Authorities (on whom the 
principal responsibility for blind welfare 
placed statute), associations for, and of, the 
blind, and group National Members with 
special knowledge and experience. This may 
well prove most valuable conrtibution the 
reconciliation voluntary and municipal 
effort far wider field, which hospitals 
may well the next stage development. 
The prompt confirmation Miss Catty’s re- 
search further illustration similar 


INTERCOURSE 


vastly varied assortment contacts born 
wartime experiences will, many in- 
stances, long outlast hostilities and form 
permanent contribution fuller life, both 
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among the blind themselves and still more 
their wider association with the sighted. 
Evacuation the blind Local Authori- 
ties and Voluntary Agencies has operated 
benefit both the blind and those receiving 
them. Evacuees have been welcomed and 
entertained private hostesses and have 
made many lifelong friends. Many, with 
very restricted social horizon, have moved 
into wartime Residential Homes, which may 
well survive replace the Poor Law Institu- 
tion. Outside war industry, this has been 
less true the employable blind, who either 
chose stay their posts the National 
Institute’s Massage School and Clinic staffs 
and most the unblitzed workshops, 
demanded their return from evacuation areas 
the plea that they would rather bombed 
than bored. the light the handsome pro- 
vision made for their entertainment when 
evacuated, this attitude significant, showing 
the inadequacy such diversions once the 
joy useful employment has been savored. 
Further new contacts are derived from par- 
ticipation the national drive for food pro- 
duction, especially through allotments and 
poultry keeping; many have been prominent 
the War Savings campaign, entertainment 
our own and allied troops, war workers, 
and those engaged civil defense services. 
Others with some sight have shared civil 
defense wardens, first aid and rescue per- 
sonnel, telephonists, and even fire watchers. 
Just all this has broken through class con- 
removed the barrier ignorance and sensi- 
bility which tend exclude the blind from 
social intercourse. Nowhere this change 
more apparent than the rise the 
the suburban version the country inn— 
now become social center with the amenities 
and comfort club. The blackout and lack 
transport account for the development 
convivial camaraderie which 
sons fully share. social beings, the blind 
are greatly handicapped many cases 
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sense inferiority born diffidence and self- 
consciousness. The facility with which they 
negotiate the blackout, often guiding their 
erring friends, the precision with which they 
recognize the sirens, enemy planes, etc., and 
distinguish bombs from ack-ack, have gone 
far redress the balance. The removal 
such social inhibitions will prove lasting 
value and should prove valuable guide 
the educationists. 


REHABILITATION 


bare reference has already been made 
rehabilitation the sense re-training for 
new occupations, foreshadowed 
Tomlinson Report, and this adaptation the 
newly blinded constitutes important exten- 
sion workshop training. far more novel 
elaboration scientific technique which 
the civilian war-blinded learn how enjoy 
their new life the full. This involves 
spiritual education, accom- 
panied physical accomplishments, 
dressing, feeding, etc., and the use new 
apparatus. During and since the last war, St. 
Dunstan’s did research great value this 
field, and their pioneer experience under the 
wise guidance Sir Ian and Lady Fraser, 
with their admirably blended staff old and 
young, achieving remarkable results, Their 
beautiful Home overlooking Brighton, with 
the architectural design aeroplane and 
all the practical comforts and conveniences 
that loving care could devise, had aban- 
doned for new home Shropshire. Church 
Stretton more than maintaining the high 
standards set Sir Arthur Pearson 
Regent’s Park the last war. vivid insight 
into St. Dunstan’s and all stands for 
given Sir Ian Fraser’s recent autobiogra- 
phy, Whereas Was 

far more complex problem has now been 
set the indiscriminate blinding civilians 
both sexes and all classes, occupations, 
and ages. Foremost grappling these new 
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were Sir Beachcroft Towse, V.C. 
(Chairman the National Institute); Mrs. 
Knapp (late Chairman the Institute’s Gen- 
eral Purposes Committee, whose untimely 
death deprived blind welfare one its most 
sagacious and devoted leaders); and Mr. 
Eagar, whose breadth vision and constant 
contact with all forms welfare and educa- 
tion have never stood the Institute better 
stead. 

Sir Beachcroft immediately 
beautiful house and grounds Goring, 
the banks the Thames, for initial experi- 
ment; his personal supervision 
tion have been incalculable value. The 
generosity the British War Relief Society 
America enabled another center 
opened and equipped—America Lodge, over- 
looking Torbay; and third Home Re- 
covery—Oldbury Grange, near Bridgnorth 
the Severn—is now full operation. Mr. 
Eagar has been principally responsible for the 
devising policy, collecting and directing 
staff, and inventing novel methods and ap- 
paratus. has been ably assisted the do- 
mestic side Miss Thompson, officer the 
National Institute’s Homes. 

not, however, the outstanding suc- 
cess these achievements with the war- 
blinded that the lasting importance this 
new development found. Hitherto 
those losing their sight middle later life 
have been left depend for initiation the 
art living darkness the loving but 
amateurish guidance relatives and friends, 
occasionally assisted home teacher 
welfare officer. Henceforth this invaluable 
work will done experts permanent 
rehabilitation centers with all the accumulated 
experience and technical equipment their 
disposal. The cumulative effect the trivial 
inconveniences consequent the sudden 
loss sight causes sense hopeless depres- 
sion, Its prompt removal, coupled with 
bright, homely atmosphere, and living ex- 
amples those triumphant over blindness, 
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rapidly restores faith and vitality those 
suddenly struck down. The experts can judge 
how far humor will stimulate endeavor and 
remove misery without 
bilities. The cheerful atmosphere these new 
centers constant surprise the visitor. 
When Goring, was introduced little 
Doris. Believing that she was blinded infant, 
greeted her parental fashion, the 
immense delight the other inmates. Ac- 
tually, she small hunchback 
seven. What significant that the moral 
hastily drew cover embarrassment, 
namely, that mistakes due blindness were 
endless source fun, was most warmly 
received and appreciated welcome evidence 
yet further undiscovered alleviations 
what oft regarded man’s greatest dread. 


PRESERVATION SIGHT 


this field have much learn from 
America. Research here has been very limited. 
the last twenty years there has been 
gratifying reduction infantile blindness, 
but little progress the prevention blind- 
ness later years. The notable increase the 
number registered blind persons due 
primarily improved facilities for ascertain- 
ment and certification; the other hand, 
there may well have been increase the 
incidence industrial and senile blindness. 
The importance this subject has been rec- 
ognized the appointment National 
Committee the Ministry Health, and 
National Institute Committee under the ener- 
getic chairmanship Doctor Kay Sharp, 
Leeds. comprehensive survey was produced 
1936, but yet machinery for effec- 
tively implementing the findings has been 
established. The time therefore ripe for ex- 
tensive development. Additional stimulus 
provided the dislocation many private 
practices and the employment specialists 
research for government departments, the 
Services, and industrial war effort. Unfor- 
tunately, the latest statistical reports seem 
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indicate that the downward tendency the 
incidence infantile blindness has been ar- 
rested, and the marked spread venereal 
disease, one the social evils war which 
decade’s progress has been lost, will inevi- 
tably result increase blindness 
young children. The immediate provision 
additional Sunshine Home accommodation 
the National Institute timely, but 
grievous, necessity. Something akin 
national drive for prevention, however, has 
emerged. The Ministry Health, Local 
Authorities, universities, and hospitals are 
awakening, and general response the 
widespread demand now assured. 

The first practical steps are seen the 
foundation Department Ophthalmol- 
ogy Oxford branch the University’s 
Medical School, the research which has 
been made famous through the professorships 
diploma established. director, Miss Ida 
Mann, one our leading ophthalmologists, 
researching temporary laboratories, and 
private appeal for quarter million 
pounds has been inaugurated. The full cost 
the launching this appeal has been borne 
the National Institute practical con- 
tribution undertaking such national 
importance. The scheme closely linked 
with project rebuild and equip the Ox- 
ford Eye Hospital Victory Memorial. 
Under the auspices the Royal College 
Surgeons chair has also been established 
the London Royal Eye Hospital, for which 
fifty thousand pounds being Lon- 


don University, with Moorfields and other 
London hospitals, plans postwar scheme, 
other the provincial universities. The 
National Institute has enlarged and strength- 
ened its Prevention Committee, and general 
co-ordinated scheme research envisaged. 
There even talk substantial permanent 
subsidy, apart from voluntary endowment, 
provided one per cent levy the 
expenditure blind welfare the Local 
Authorities. The gross cost blind welfare 
services has now reached something the 
neighborhood five million pounds per an- 
num. Research into sight saving, recog- 
nized America such foundations the 
Wilmer Institute, Johns Hopkins, and 
Wheeler, Columbia, economic so- 
ciety humane the individual. Its 
cumulative potential rises with the 
tion research centers, thus avoiding re- 
dundancy and duplication, the bogey blind 
welfare. 

not the purpose this thesis, nor 
mine the pen, pay that rich tribute due the 
civilian blind for their splendid morale. The 
wanton destruction, far from any military ob- 
jective, National Institute residential 
hostel for the aged; Sunshine Home for 
blind babies; workshops, libraries, and in- 
numerable humble homes, are the common 
lot. the silver lining the war clouds 
that would indicate, those shafts enlight- 
enment and radiant gleams hope which 
trust justify claim that the blind shall 
share the full the paradoxical progress— 
richest booty the battlefields. 
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DRAMATIC ARTS FOR BLIND CHILDREN 


BERTHOLD LOWENFELD, Ph.D. 


THE IMPORTANCE DRAMATIC the edu- 
cation blind children based upon various 
factors, some them specifically valid for 
this group and others generally true for all 
children. 

Blind children are the nature their 
handicap limited their creative activities. 
Drawing and painting which hold such 
important place among the activities seeing 
children are possible only for those children 
schools for the blind who have sufficient 
vision and even with this group they are not 
fully employable. Modeling highly recom- 
mended but has not yet gained its rightful 
place the curriculum American schools 
for the blind. Music, art which seems 
fully open the blind, involves obstacles 
that impose upon the blind child additional 
instrument playing. The activities associated 
with the use language, such creative 
writing, speaking, and acting, can fully 
enjoyed the blind, and, among these, dra- 
matic art should take outstanding place. 

Dramatic art generally recognized 
important medium artistic expression. 
brings the blind, does the seeing, 
opportunity for creative interpretation 
variety characters; enables the student- 
actor extend his experiences 
normal range actions and emotions; 
gives him satisfaction his achievement 
actor, thus increasing his self-confidence; 
acquaints him with works literature 
which are brought life through his own 
creative characterization. 

Besides these general values, dramatic art 


offers specific advantages the Seeing 
children acquire most their behavior forms 
imitation. Blind children are deprived 
this opportunity their lack vision. di- 
recting play there are many opportunities 
for the teacher correct unobtrusive 
way undesirable habits posture, stand- 
ing and walking, and speaking, and, 
carrying out his role, the blind student adopts 
the accepted behavior patterns. 

Dramatic art also contributes constructively 
the solution many adjustment problems, 
for the blind child freed from the influence 
his personality defects during the time 
assumes new role. Shy, seclusive children 
assigned roles especially selected help them 
overcome their unsocial attitudes show re- 
markable improvement. Their unsocial be- 
havior gradually disappears and their sense 
fear, frequently the root personality 
difficulties, fades away with the increase 
self-confidence. 

survey the curricula residential 
schools for the blind the United States 
showed that only few them offered sys- 
tematic instruction dramatic arts. Conse- 
quently dramatic arts training course for 
teachers the blind was given during the 
summer 1940 Rest-Haven, Monroe, New 
York, sponsored personally the President 
the American Foundation for the Blind, 
and was attended sixteen teachers from 
twelve state schools for the blind. This course 
established certain fundamental principles 
instruction and revealed the educational ad- 
vantages which could offered the blind 
through the medium dramatic arts. 
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The continuance such summer courses 
was impracticable, however, because only few 
teachers could attend and the number blind 
children participate the plays was natur- 
Rockefeller Foundation enabled the American 
Foundation for the Blind establish Dra- 
matic Arts Project with large-scale program 
from which schools all over the country could 


benefit. 


Under this program was decided con- 
duct the schools during the school year 
teacher-training courses dramatic art acti- 
vities under the supervision experienced 
dramatic art directors. Integrated into the 
schedule, such workshop 
courses offered the following advantages: 


(1) Any all faculty members could enroll, 
thus making the subject one general rather 
than specialized interest. 

(2) The entire student body could assist with 
the preparatory work take part the demon- 
stration performance. 

(3) The educational value dramatic arts 
instruction for blind children could brought 
the attention superintendents, teachers, and 
the public. 

(4) Integration dramatic arts training into 
the regular curriculum and schedule could 
exemplified. 

(5) Related subjects, such 
scenery construction, and make-up, could 
studied connection with the regular school 
courses literature, history, music, and manual 
and domestic arts. 

(6) Personality problems the blind pupils 
could subjected adjustment through in- 
direct methods. 

(7) Demonstration performances plays be- 
fore interested community audience could 
serve examples the educability blind 
children and thus favorably influence 
tude the public toward the blind. 

(8) Advantageous use existing stage facil- 
ities and the acquisition necessary new equip- 
coach. 


Since January, 1941, training courses have 
been conducted twenty-eight schools for 


the blind throughout the country which 
208 teachers and 872 students 
ipated. The grant from the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation will carry the project the end 
1943. that time nearly all the residential 
schools for the blind the United States 
which previously had been unable offer 
dramatic arts instruction their students will 
have had the teacher-training course and, 
consequently, will have the trained teaching 
personnel necessary carry the work 
the future. recent unpublished survey 
curriculum trends schools for the blind re- 
ports that the percentage such institutions 
offering dramatic arts instruction 
creased from per cent. This marked 
change unquestionably due the effects 
the Dramatic Arts Project and shows that 
the schools are realizing the value dramatic 

should pointed out that the number 
students mentioned above includes only 
those who actually took part the plays 
which were given the schools the end 
the courses. Practically the entire student 
body each school, however, 
engaged one way another the demon- 
stration performance, contributing 
such activities costume designing, make-up, 
scenery building and painting, stage manage- 
ment, prompting, arrangement incidental 
music, preparation programs, publicity, 
and ushering. 

The teacher-training course conducted 
the Foundation’s dramatic arts coaches 
over period five weeks each school 
consists (a) series lectures the 
theory and practice dramatic arts instruc- 
tion and play production; and (b) demon- 
stration performance play, utilizing the 
principles developed the lectures. 

The lectures. During the first four weeks 
one hour each day devoted lectures given 
the dramatic arts coach the teachers en- 
rolled. These lectures cover such topics 
Selection Play; Preliminary Study the 
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Play; Cutting; Casting; Preparation Parts; 
Readings; Points for Reading; Preparation 
for Rehearsals; Working Out the Business 
the Play; Principles Direction and Stage 
Technique; Making the Prompt Script; 
Stage Terminology; Scene Construction; 
Technique Make-Up; Costuming; Light- 
ing. presenting these lectures the coach 
emphasizes the fact that the teachers are 
working with blind children and that their 
problems should given particular attention; 
for instance, casting student for role 
the psychological well the physiological 
factors involved. Frequently the 
recommend only the most gifted children 
cast the play and the coach has stress 
the point that children who seem less 
able actors will derive even greater benefit 
from such experience. working out the 
business the play, actions the student 
must directed according the degree 
his visual handicap. Totally blind children, 
for example; should become familiar with 
the stage settings order acquire full 
freedom movement which important 
for the student’s natural acting. Once the 
student has achieved such mastery his 
surroundings this experience may carry over 
into his daily life adding greatly his self- 
confidence and poise. Students who show 
lack these qualities are just the ones who 
profit most participating dramatic art 
activities. Co-operation between the teachers, 
who know their students, and the dramatic 
arts coach, who knows her field and the aims 
dramatic art educational medium, 
contributes greatly this course. 

The demonstration performance. During 
the entire five weeks two hours each day are 
devoted the preparations for the production 
the play, and additional time scheduled 
during the two weeks preceding the final 
rehearsal. The play which has been selected 
for the demonstration performance given 
first reading before the teachers who are 


participating the course. Casting com- 
pleted and the teachers then develop and 
apply the theoretical principles presented 
the daily lectures. The teachers and assisting 
students assume responsibility for carrying 
certain phases the work connection 
with the production. The designing and mak- 
ing costumes, the construction scenery, 
and the preparation incidental music, are 
undertaken co-operation with related de- 
partments the school. The stage facilities 
are surveyed and whenever necessary new 
equipment provided the expense the 
American Foundation for the Blind and be- 
comes the property the school. Inasmuch 
the course conducted along “workshop” 
lines, the teachers and students all the 
work connection with the production, but 
they are directed and supervised the Foun- 
dation’s coach. the end the five weeks 
the demonstration performance given be- 
fore the staff, students, and invited guests. 
This performance usually includes three-act 
play with the older students actors and 
one-act play which the younger children 
appear. 

Among the plays used for the demonstra- 
tion performances are the following: 


The Show-Off, George Kelly 

The Fourth Wall (The Perfect Alibi), 
Milne 

Kiss for Cinderella, Barrie 

The King Who Could Not Laugh, Paul 
Vincent Carroll 

The Late Christopher Bean, Sidney Howard 

The Star Wagon, Maxwell Anderson 

Toad Toad Hall (The Wind the Wil- 

Sir David Wears Crown, Stuart Walker 

Alice Wonderland, Lewis Carroll 

Ten Minutes the Clock, Alice 
Riley 

Pinnochio, Yasha Frank 

What Life, Clifford Goldsmith 

Abraham Lincoln, John Drinkwater. 


Braille texts these and many other plays 
have been published with the co-operation 
the American Printing House for the Blind, 
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Louisville, Kentucky. The plays are printed 
parts that each student can study his 
own role. During the teacher-training courses 
prompt books with stage directions and pro- 
duction notes are worked out for each play. 
These prompt books, together with inkprint 
scripts the plays, become part the Play 
Library the American Foundation for the 
Blind which makes them available loan 
all teachers schools for the blind. 

order stimulate more less incidental 
classroom dramatizations, series twelve 
one-act plays, Dramatic Hours American 
has been included the library. 
Among the titles are the following: 


The Landing the Pilgrims 

The Right Print the Truth 

The Tree that Saved Connecticut 
Washington Crossing the Delaware 
The Story Nathan Hale. 


These plays dramatize memorable events 
the settlement and development the United 
States straightforward and appealing way 
geared the comprehension level students 
above the sixth grade. They enable the teacher 
integrate dramatic art with the regular 
classroom instruction history because they 
not call for the elaborate preparations 
stage performance and can arranged 
one class without interfering with the sched- 
ules other classes. Instead reciting facts 
learned from history texts the pupils become 
acting figures plays dramatizing historic 
events and thus acquire vivid knowledge 
the principal characters, the circumstances, 
and the related historical background the 
This particular phase dramatic arts 
has been further stimulated the production 
six the plays Talking Books. These 
recordings dramatized professional actors 
serve examples diction, speech, and 
characterization. 


1Carlton, Henry Fisk. Dramatic Hours American 
History. Bureau Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 


The foregoing presents broad outline 
the aims and the organization the Dramatic 
Arts Project the American Foundation for 
the Blind but way tells its real story 
which consists the pleasures, chores, and 
successes the daily work the coaches, the 
teachers, and the students. few glimpses 
this story may gained from letters from 
our coaches: 


“Casting over. won point having 
most the so-called ‘impossible’ children cast 
the two plays. Then leading man re- 
volted the very first rehearsal. was sure 
the part was too much for him. With en- 
couragement recovered but even attitudes 
must built along. The chil- 
dren here have had kind experience 
knowledge plays—none has ever seen 
play.” 

“The students have discovered, and happily, 
that there more dramatic arts than act- 
ing. There’s plenty work for everyone and 
child the school feels left-out. The 
scenery has been built almost entirely the 
students and the costumes are delight 
the girls. Having never seen pictures life 
America during the Civil War period the 
costumes will acquaint the students with 
facts about how men and women dressed— 
and looked and acted—in the days not 
long ago. Moreover, the girls who until now 
had shown little interest sewing have 
learned that costume-making different from 
the prosaic work repairing tatters and 
patches.” 


“The teachers are working very well and 
with the spirit that helps things along. 
have already covered the fundamentals 
play production and stage management and 
feel that they are going able carry 
alone after leave here. And the children 
—how they are blossoming! Their progress 
has cheered the whole school. longer 
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question what they cannot but what 
they can do. They have improved remarkably 
readings, voice production and diction, but, 
most all, poise! The totally blind are 


‘forgetting remember’ led about the 
stage the beginning rehearsals and 
they are showing such sense fun with 
little realization that they are working hard.” 


REHABILITATION THE BLIND 
ARMY HOSPITALS 


From the Office the Surgeon General, War Department, Washington, C., the 
Outlook has just received copy the directives covering the rehabilitation program for 
the blind the United States Army. the belief that this will great interest its 
readers, the Outlook reprints the rehabilitation program full. 


STATEMENT 


The particular emotional problems the 
newly blinded and their need for assistance 
learning how live without sight create 
need for specialized rehabilitation. 


has been established that there 
necessity for early contact with the blinded 
soldier trained personnel who can en- 
courage him and help him look forward 
hopefully the future. for this reason 
that rehabilitation the blinded casualty 
must started Army hospitals instead 
awaiting the casualty’s arrival Veterans 
Administration Facility, where rehabilitation 
and vocational programs are properly cen- 
tered. Unless facilities for rehabilitation are 
placed Army hospitals, long months con- 
valescence, made necessary complicated 
wounds other conditions, may postpone the 
early beginning re-education the blind, 
which essential successful result. 


The method for admission newly 
blinded casualties described Memoran- 
dum No. May 1943. This mem- 
orandum states that patients received from 


overseas who require specialized treatment 
for blindness will classified the general 
them and reported 
the Surgeon General for transfer the 
designated special hospitals for the care the 
blind. These are the Valley Forge General 
Hospital Phoenixville, Pennsylvania, and 
the Letterman General Hospital San Fran- 
cisco, California. the intention the 
Medical Department make available during 
the period Army hospitalization rehabili- 
tation service all who lose their eyesight, 
either here abroad. Patients requiring such 
treatment, whose disability was incurred 
the continental United States, should also 
reported the Surgeon General for transfer 
designated hospitals, special personnel 
and equipment for rehabilitation 
culiar the blind are not available elsewhere. 


not the intention the Medical De- 
partment the Army take over the entire 
rehabilitation program; that still remains 
the hands the Veterans Administration. 
The time spent Army hospitals 
utilized for the fundamental re-training. 
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REHABILITATION PROGRAM 


Overcoming despair—Out the ex- 
periences the first World War, there arose 
the St. Dunstan’s movement England, 
which exemplifies high order special 
service the blind. The newly blinded person 
visited soon possible blind St. 
Dunstan worker who has made 
ment his own handicap and brings mes- 
sage the soldier the possibilities 
interesting and useful life. There follows 
period hospitalization, during which re- 
habilitation work begun. Later the patient 
sent St. Dunstan’s Hostel where, 
pleasant atmosphere, carried toward the 
goal complete independence and social re- 
habilitation, wherever possible. 

The successful experience the St. Dun- 
stan movement has led the Army imitate, 
tended that contact made with the blind 
soldier the earliest possible time blind 
worker, before the psychological aspects 
the deprivation sight may make any deep 
inroads the personality. The darkness that 
settles over young man deprived vision 
oppressively filled with fears and despair. The 
possibility happy life must presented 
one familiar with the hardships that 
experience. 


Medical aid—The Medical Department 
has placed the special hospitals designated 
for the care the blinded, well-qualified 
specialists diseases the eye. These hos- 
pitals also have specialists 
plastic, and ophthalmic surgery. the gen- 
eral hospital the very best medical and sur- 
gical treatment should available the 
blinded soldier. the intention the Army 
keep the soldier military hospital until 
maximum therapeutic benefit has been ob- 
tained. During the reconstructive operations 
during the treatment complications, re- 
training begun. 


Every blinded patient should have psychi- 


atric consultation and evaluation any 
special problems that may exist. When prob- 
lems are found, psychiatric treatment should 
directed toward their alleviation. 


Education for social living 


(1) Ward care and personnel 
who are handle blinded patients should 
instructed the proper approach their prob- 
lems. Supportive care does add the feeling 
security the patient. Re-training self-care 
essential. Encouragement social activities and 
full daily program which leaves little time for 
self-pity should arranged. 


(2) Psychological support—In atmosphere 
encouragement the psychiatrist, the psycho- 
logist, the social worker, rehabilitation aides and 
others all may assist build some measure 
optimism. The feeling isolation may part 
offset, early the period re-training, the 
use such devices the radio, phonograph, the 
Talking Book and the talking letter; the latter 
made possible microphone attachment 
ordinary phonograph and the use discs 
than can mailed the family. 


(3) Habit correction—A tactful, experienced 
worker with the blind can much during 
the period re-training giving advice the 
correction habits: neatness dress, erect pos- 
ture, mannerisms devoid groping and con- 
fusion—all can established under successful 
guidance. Ward personnel should alert and 
helpful tactfully correct faults. 

(4) Instruction special techniques—Trained 
instructors the blind should conduct individual 
lessons and classes, where necessary, braille 
reading and writing, typing and 
writing, and the use other techniques and 
devices used the blind. trained occupational 
therapist with experience handling the 
blind may teach motor skills which will assist 
mastery the environment. Ability use 
one’s hands and accomplish the ordinary tasks, 
the opportunity create, does much give the 
person confidence that his way once 
again becoming healthy person. 

(5) recreational worker experienced 
work with the blind will assigned the Red 
Cross social work staff. She will take charge 
both indoor and outdoor recreation. With the 
assistance volunteers other personnel, field 
trips may arranged that break the monotony 
hospital confinement. 
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Looking the future 


(1) was time when 
those handicapped blindness might only look 
begging, making brooms, caning 
chairs, tuning pianos, without regard 
educational background personal fitness. Each 
individual, believe, has potentialities that fit 
him for particular kind activity. Some 
possess the ability achieve professional distinc- 
tion the fields law, medicine, education, etc.; 
others possess the technical skills and adapti- 
bility fit them for industrial assignments; still 
others may look forward clerical work, vend- 
ing stand sales, agricultural activities. 
our feeling that every opportunity should 
given the patient discover his own capabilities 
and what would like and give him the 
assistance achieve that objective. 


(2) Vocational advice—Within the unit for 
the blind there should person familiar with 
the vocational opportunities for blinded work- 
ers. This person, with experience job place- 
ment work, may describe the opportunities for 
useful work and discuss with the patient his 
potentialities. The actual vocational training 
not the work ‘of the Army hospital and will 
started the Veterans Administration Facility. 


(3) Dogs cane?—Some blinded persons 
will develop the ability get about with mini- 
mum assistance. With skillfully used cane 
they are inconspicuous and unencumbered. 
Others will find desirable and helpful have 
guide dog. Private agencies have made avail- 
able training for blinded soldiers the use 
dog, when ready for such training. This will 
usually after his period rehabilitation 
Veterans Administration Facility. 


(4) The role the social worker—The spe- 
cial skills the social worker will make pos- 
sible for her help the patient solve social and 
economic problems induced blindness. She 
will also explain him pensions and programs 
available for his continued care. 
worker should also assist the very important 
problem preparing the family for the reception 
the blind patient the home. sympathetic 
family may, through its pity, destroy much the 
self-confidence and reliance that the patient will 
learn unless they are prepared meet the situa- 
tion wisely. The Red Cross, with its agencies 
throughout the country, can reach into the 
home and bring this interpretation, necessary 


every case, before the patient returns. 
usually unwise permit patient leave the 
hospital visit his family furlough the 
family visit him until the social worker has 
had the opportunity insure healthy attitude 
the family’s part. The social worker may 
also assist the family with any social and eco- 
nomic problems. 

The social worker, every instance where 
the patient does not elect continue 
tation Veterans Administration Facility, will 
see that the patient goes proper place and 
put contact with local and state agencies 
for the rehabilitation the blind. record will 
kept all patients who not elect pur- 
sue further rehabilitation. The name, serial num- 
ber, address upon discharge from the Army, and 
the fact that the soldier did not desire further 
help, will forwarded statement the 
Reconditioning Division the Medical De- 
partment the Office the Surgeon General. 


(5) The Veterans Administration—When 
patient has secured maximum hospital benefit 
and ready continue his rehabilitation work, 
discharged from the service. Veterans 
Administration Application Form No. 1900 
filled out the patient and forwarded with 
request that eligibility for vocational rehabili- 
tation determined. The patient may return 
his own home during this period. Should further 
hospital care needed, Veterans Administra- 
tion Form No. P-10 may prepared and for- 
warded with request that Facility de- 
signated receive the patient. pre-vocational 
center will established under the Veterans 
Administration where rehabilitation 
tional work may continued the point that 
the patient able return the community 
capable self-sufficiency. Some patients may 
secure their aid under the Veterans Administra- 
tion program outside the center. Training 
officers the Veterans Administratior are avail- 
able for consultation upon request any hos- 
pital. 

(6) Other agencies, both local, state and na- 
tional, are available for help the field work 
with the blind. The American Foundation for 
the Blind, West Street, New York City, 
may well serve source information about 
this work. The United States Office Educa- 
tion, Vocational Rehabilitation Service for the 
Blind, Department the Interior, Washington, 
C., may also called upon. The Library 
Congress, the Free Library Philadelphia, the 
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Braille Institute Los Angeles, and other li- 
braries may called upon supply loan 
literature and books both braille and Talk- 
ing Book form. 


Blind consultant—A blind man, who can 
get about easily and who has pleasing per- 
sonality, should entrusted with the respon- 
sibility for the initial contact with newly 
blinded soldier. The person selected should 
well adjusted his blindness and capable 
imparting that philosophy life essential 
creating proper psychological support 
demonstrating himself its operation. This 
worker should travel station hospitals and 
other centers where blinded casualties are de- 
tained advance their being sent the 
special hospital. The importance early 
contact with the discouraged, newly blinded 
person cannot overemphasized. The blind 
consultant may expected suggest 
medical officers program rehabilitation 
and arrange for local agencies participate 
voluntary basis. may advise medical 
and ward personnel aids establishment 
self-reliance. may assist the Red Cross 
and other aids information about the re- 
habilitation program. 


Vocational the military 
service there are trained personnel placement 
workers with experience blind work. One 
such person will assigned the unit. His 
duties should include the training ward 
personnel and nurses the handling the 
blind, the correction habits, 
logical support, well vocational advice 
job opportunities. 


Educational and rehabilitation aides are 
civilians secured upon requisition through the 
Federal Civil Service Commission, Washing- 
ton, suggested that one aide may 
expected give individual instruction 
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about six eight patients. They will aid 
the social adjustment the newly blinded. 
This will include the elementary training 
self-care, the encouragement for independence 
and preservation life part the social 
group. They will teach the various substitute 
skills which minimize the handicap blind- 
ness and shall include instruction braille 
reading and writing, the use braille 
watches, games, etc., the instruction and the 
use the typewriter, Talking Book and other 
devices means reorientation. They will 
further the psychological adjustment and as- 
sist the preparation the case history. 


Occupational therapists are civilians se- 
cured upon requisition through the Federal 
Civil Service Commission, Washington, 
One trained worker should requested for 
the unit. They are available teach motor 
skills, develop finger dexterity and sense 
touch, and supervise occupational therapy. 


Social workers and recreational workers 
are secured through the Red Cross. Trained 
personnel with experience the field will 
assigned, available, upon request, the 
special hospital. The social worker will work 
with the patient, the family, and outside social 
agencies. She should inform the family, 
the earliest time and always before they visit 
the patient, how the family may help 
rather than hinder adjustment. Social workers 
will prepare the patient for his discharge and 
assist the transition rehabilitation work. 

The recreational worker will take charge 
both indoor and outdoor recreation pro- 
grams. Indoor activities might include such 
things playing cards (with braille charac- 
ters), table games, dancing, etc. Outdoor 
activities might include such sports swim- 
ming, riding, boating, etc. Trips the city, 
with concerts and lectures, trips the 
country and overland hikes are sample sug- 
gestions. 
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Medical and surgical equipment for 
special work with the blind will made 
available upon requisition through the usual 
channels. 


Special appliances and equipment for 
use the blind will made available the 
Valley Forge and Letterman General Hos- 
upon requisition from the following 
list: Talking Book machines; braille watches; 
braille typewriters; braille slates; paper for 
braille writers; braille games such checkers, 
chess, playing cards, dominoes, and anagrams; 
primers and books for beginners for class 
teachings; canes; portable typewriter; radio; 
phonograph for the blind ward, with micro- 
phone attachment; and supplies for letter 
talking. 


Books instruction special books 
dealing with the subject blindness are 
available. The following list suggests some 
the better-known books: 

(1) from the Hills, Hanks; pub- 
lished the author, Heber City, Utah 


(2) Victory over Blindness, Sir Arthur Pear- 
son. Hodder Stoughton, London, England 
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(3) Out the Dark, Helen Keller. Double- 
day, Doran, Garden City, 
(4) Challenge Darkness, George Sca- 
pini. Doubleday, Doran, Garden City, 


(5) The Blind, Harry Best. The Macmillan 
Co., New York, 


(6) The World Fingertips, Karsten 
Ohnstad. The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 


(7) Begin Again, Alice Bretz. Whittlesey 
House, New York, 


(8) What the Blind? Helga Lende, editor. 
American Foundation for the Blind, New York, 


(9) Vocations for the Visually Handicapped, 
Louise Wilber. American Foundation for the 


Blind, New York, 


(10) Contributions Psychology Blind- 
ness, Samuel Hayes. American Foundation 


for the Blind, New York, 


FOR SPECIAL INVESTIGATION 


There are many unanswered problems 
with regard blindness. War casualties offer 
unique opportunity accumulate material 
which will answer many these questions. 
adequate record and file with entry 
for each blind patient will kept. research 


FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 
ESTABLISHES OFFICE VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


Federal Security Administrator Paul 
McNutt has just announced the establish- 
ment new Office Vocational Rehabili- 
tation the Federal Security Agency 
administer the expanded Federal State civil- 
ian rehabilitation program provided under the 
Barden-La Follette Act July 1943. 

the same time Administrator McNutt 
announced the appointment Michael 
Shortley Director Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion head the new Office, and John 
Kratz Associate Director. Both appoint- 


ments represent advancements within the Fed- 
eral Security Agency: Mr. Shortley comes from 
the Social Security Board’s Bureau Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance, which has 
been Assistant Director Charge Field 
Operations; Mr. Kratz transfers from the Di- 
vision Vocational Rehabilitation the Of- 
fice Education, which has directed, and 
which now becomes the nucleus the new 
organization. Further details the new ap- 


pointments will appear the October issue 
the Outlook. 
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DR. ALLEN SAYS: 


Here THE story Nellie Starkey, con- 
genitally blind girl whom Overbrook proud 
have placed years ago with The Training 
School Vineland, New Jersey, where she 
continues make good needed member 
the staff. Her capital assets are modest, 
pleasingly accommodating personality, and 
native music ability which, say the least, 
uncommon. 

“Miss Nellie” writes that when aged four 
she enjoyed nothing more than sitting the 
floor and picking out tunes toy piano 
eight keys; that, six, she exulted listen- 
ing outdoor band concerts; also that when 
she entered school for the blind, they soon 
discovered her musically inclined but, 
instead starting her the piano, they re- 
quired her for three months practice 
table Virgil clavier. Then came lessons 
the piano, the organ, and singing; 
and she adds: thoroughly enjoyed them 
all.” 

most such schools the atmosphere 
was charged with music; besides, Nellie was 
gifted with sense absolute pitch and the 
ability supply instant accompaniment 
any melody, and replay immediately 
any key. Obviously she progressed, for six- 
teen she was organist nearby Lutheran 
chapel; and “quite tickled” able pay 
her own carfares for the first time. 

the summer 1906 the Superintendent 
the aforesaid school told needing 
someone accompany, without notice, all his 
choral singing, class drills, dramatics, etc., and 
offered try blind girl. Did know 
such person? “Yes”; and the third day 
took Nellie, then nineteen, there; and there, 


after all these years, she still resident accom- 
panist, beloved and respected everyone— 
superintendent, fellow employees, and pupils 
alike. 

Hers has proved perfect placement. The 
environment such community would 
naturally both sympathetic and appealing; 
and after her initial period loneliness and 
homesickness, though the only blind person 
there, she settled down career happy 
and contented usefulness. She writes: once 
heard our Superintendent say that could 
win the love our children, were suc- 
cessful. must have made success. Even 
the tiny children run help me, and let 
them, for makes them happy. should not 
want work anywhere else.” 

The Superintendent’s daughter, Mrs. Carol 
Johnstone Sharpe, published The Training 
School Bulletin for October, 1935, Miss Nel- 
lie’s story under the title “Singing Fingers.” 
This understandingly and charmingly writ- 
ten. Persons having with blind children 
will thank for calling their attention. 
Their schools should have copy; but they 
not, may now read from Talking 
Book record, which may borrowed from 
any circulating library for the blind. broad- 
cast this story 1941 for one our State 
home teachers who has the use public 
microphone fifteen minutes week reach 
her widely distributed pupils with some mes- 
sage cheer. group listeners the 
Woolson House Shop Cambridge were 
moved by, the tale that they appealed the 
American Foundation for the Blind have 
recorded; whereupon was made accessi- 
ble all our people. 
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GLOSSARY TERMS RELATING 
BLINDNESS 


The following definitions, formulated for the forthcoming “Dictionary Education,” 
and accepted its editorial staff, should prove valuable all persons interested work 
for the blind and should preserved for future reference. The “Dictionary Education,” 
sponsored Phi Delta Kappa, and with assistance the early stages from the American 
Council Education, and the American Educational Research Association, has been com- 
piled specialists from all over the United States and Canada. will published 
the near future and will serve compendium information for educators all fields. 
The definitions reprinted here were prepared Dr. Potts and Dr. Berthold Lowen- 
the the American Foundation for the Blind. 


albinism: congenital and hereditary con- 
dition characterized lack pigment; may 
occur throughout the entire body re- 
stricted the uveal tissue the eye part 
it; results lowered visual acuity, nystag- 
mus, and photophobia; often associated with 
refractive errors and strabismus. 


alexia: syn. word blindness. 


atrophy the optic nerve: degeneration 
and shrinkage the fibers the optic nerve, 
resulting gradual loss visual acuity, 
with contraction the visual field until total 
blindness may 


blind: having total lack vision, 
having vision insufficient for the ordinary 
activities life, commonly defined oph- 
thalmological terms follows: having central 
visual acuity 20/200 less the better 
eye, with correcting glasses; having field 
defect which the peripheral field has con- 
tracted such extent that the widest di- 
ameter the visual field subtends angular 
distance greater than degrees. (There 
some variation the definition 
various states.) 


blindism: behavior pattern peculiar the 


blind, frequently developed during childhood, 
such shaking the head rapidly swaying 
the body back and forth; interpreted 
act automatic self-stimulation caused 
the lack visual stimulation. 


borderline vision: vision the line 
demarcation between the normal and the de- 
fective, between any two groupings; for 
example, 20/200 vision borderline vision for 
acceptance sight-saving braille class 
pupil. 


braille: touch system reading and 
writing for the blind, adapted from the older 
system Barbier Louis Braille (1809- 
1852), which the letters the alphabet 
are represented various combinations 
raised dots cell two dots wide three 
dots high; may written hand with 
stylus and slate mechanical braille 
writer, may printed from metal plates. 


braille class: class for blind children con- 
ducted part the regular public-school 
system which specially trained teacher 
instructs and assists blind children through 
the use the braille system, order en- 
able them participate the regular class- 
room work. 
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braille grade two, standard English: con- 
tracted system braille including the alpha- 
bet, punctuation marks, and 185 contractions, 
adopted 1932 for the English-speaking 
world duly authorized representatives 
the United States and the British Empire. 
(An uncontracted and less highly contracted 
system are known respectively braille grade 
one and braille grade one and half; more 
highly contracted system known braille 
grade three.) 


braille slate: metal frame for writing 
braille hand; consists two leaves hinged 
together, the lower containing lines inden- 
tations the form braille cells, the upper 
with openings over these cells; braille dots 
are impressed stylus heavy paper in- 
serted between the leaves; writing reverse 
reading. 


cataract: any congenital acquired opacity 
the crystalline lens its capsule. (The re- 
sulting diminution vision depends upon 
the location and density the opacity; surgi- 
cal removal commonly restores sight.) 


color blindness: color perception, 
usually congenital, resulting inability 
discriminate between certain 


cortical blindness: syn. mind blindness. 


cubarithme slate: frame, used arithme- 
tic the blind, containing rows square 
cells which are placed cubes having 
their faces braille letters represent the 
digits; since each braille letter can placed 
different positions, only five letters are 
needed represent all the digits. Dist. 
Taylor slate. 


day blindness: condition which the 
individual sees better dim light; usually 
due congenital acquired impairment 
the central area the retina. 
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deaf-blind: adj.; having both hearing and 
vision defective non-functional for 
the ordinary purposes life. 


detachment the retina: separation 
the retina from the choroid, now recognized 


educationally blind: \acking sufficient vision 
benefit from instruction ordinary visual 
methods; the borderline 
garded 20/200 (Snellen measurement). 


embossed types: raised line type (Moon 
type) and raised dot type (braille) for finger 
touch reading. 


finger reading: the method touch read- 
ing used the blind, reading braille 
Moon type. 


glaucoma: term applied variety 
congenital acquired pathological conditions 
characterized abnormally high pressure 
the contents the eyeball; may follow injury 
the eye due other local systemic 
causes, many unknown; certain types are ac- 
companied pain and impairment loss 
vision. 


guide dog: dog individually trained 
guide blind person. 


haptic: adj.; pertaining the sense 
touch its broadest sense. 


home teaching the blind: assistance, pref- 
erably trained social worker, adjust- 
ment the conditions imposed blindness, 
rendered the home and mostly adult 
blind persons; usually includes instruction 
braille Moon type and handcrafts. 


interpoint braille: method printing 
braille both sides the page that the em- 
bossed dots the two sides not coincide. 
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library for the blind: distributing agency 
that lends embossed books and talking books 
blind persons within given area under 
free mailing permit. 


mind blindness: inability apprehend the 
meaning objects seen; attributed separa- 
tion the visual centers from the rest the 
cortex. Syn. cortical blindness. 


Moon type: system printing for the 
blind, devised William Moon (1818-1894), 
and consisting raised lines the form 
angles and curves with some letters resem- 
bling the outline Roman capitals; largely 
superseded braille, but proves useful for 
older persons unable learn braille. 


myopia: defect refraction which the 
axis the eyeball too long the refractive 
power the eye too great, resulting the 
focal image being formed front the 
Syn. near 


night blindness: imperfection vision, 
congenital acquired, which causes the 
sight deficient night when the 
illumination somewhat reduced; believed 
associated with vitamin deficiency. 


nystagmus: rapid involuntary oscillation 
the eyeball, congenital acquired, usually 


affecting both eyes and associated with imper- 
fect vision. 


obstacle sense: ability, ascribed the 
blind, avoid obstacles; yet not fully ex- 
plained, but probably achieved through the 
interpretation other than visual sensations, 
principally auditory ones. 


ocular: pertaining the eye. Syn. oph- 
thalmic; dist. optic. 


oculist: syn. ophthalmologist. 
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ophthalmia: any inflammation the eye, 
particularly one involving the conjunctiva. 


ophthalmia, sympathetic: severe destruc- 
tive inflammation one eye, not due any 
apparent direct contagion infection, but 
following inflammation the other eye 
caused (usually) perforating injury. 


ophthalmia neonatorum: contagious pur- 
ulent ophthalmia the newborn caused 
the entrance into the eye during birth 
pathogenic microorganisms, usually gono- 
cocci; formerly important cause blind- 
ness, but now easily preventable the in- 
stillation one drop two per cent 
solution silver nitrate into each eye the 
new-born infant. 


ophthalmic: syn. ocular. 


ophthalmologist: physician skilled the 
diagnosis and treatment diseases 
fractive errors the eye. Syn. 


ophthalmology: the branch medical 
science that deals with the anatomy, physi- 
ology, and pathology the eye. 


optic: pertaining vision, the science 
optics. Dist. ocular; ophthalmic. 


pencil-writing frame: board having hori- 
zontal ridges, channels, wires, strings, 
guide the pencil writing persons unable 
see. Syn. pencil-writing grille. 


pencil-writing grille: syn. pencil-writing 
frame. 


refractive error: defect the refractive 
media the eye resulting light rays not 
being brought single focus exactly 
the retina; includes ametropia, myopia, hyper- 
opia, and astigmatism. Dist. eye defect; 
visual defect. 
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residential school for the blind: boarding 
school for blind and partially 
dren school age, having curriculum simi- 
lar that the public elementary and high 
schools but employing special teaching meth- 
ods and equipment. 


scotoma: blind partially blind area 
the visual field usually due pathological 
condition. 


sensory compensation: intensified use the 
remaining senses when one the senses 
lost; may result from specific training, but 
does not occur automatically, was previ- 
ously believed. 


sheltered workshop: non-profit workshop 
conducted for the purpose providing 
remunerative employment rehabilitating 
activity for handicapped workers. 


sight: the sense means which the 
position, color, and shape objects per- 
ceived through the medium light waves 
reflected from the objects the eye, Syn. 
vision. 


talking book: set long-playing sound 
reproduction discs which book re- 


corded for the use the blind. 


talking book machine: phonograph spe- 
cially designed reproduce talking books. 


Taylor slate: metal pegboard, used 
arithmetic the blind, having many rows 


evenly spaced octagonal holes which 
square types having raised bar one end 
and two points the other, are placed 
different positions represent the digits. Dist. 
cubarithme slate. 


touch method: the method teaching the 
blind which utilizes the sense touch the 
acquisition knowledge, finger reading 
and the interpretation embossed maps, edu- 
cational models, and other materials. 


trachoma: chronic, infectious disease 
the conjunctiva, characterized the forma- 
tion granules, and frequently affecting the 
cornea, resulting impairment loss 
vision. 


visual acuity: clearness keeness vision, 
usually quantitatively expressed terms 
Snellen measurements, ability count 
fingers certain 


vision: sight. 


visual defect: imperfection vision re- 
sulting from impairment the eye, the optic 
nerve, the visual area the brain. 


visual field: the spatial expanse within 
which objects may seen without shifting 
the eyes. 


word blindness: cerebral disorder charac- 
terized inability recognize written 
printed words the part those who previ- 
ously have been able read. 
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NEWS AND VIEWS THE A.A.W.B. 


Edited the Secretary-General 


20TH BIENNIAL CONVENTION 


The Biennial Convention the 
A.A.W.B. held the Deshler-Wallick Hotel, 
Columbus, Ohio, July 15, was one 
the most successful recent years, well 
one the best attended. Members were pres- 
ent from states, the District Columbia, 
and widely scattered provinces the Do- 
minion Canada, and all, approximately 
350 people were counted attendance. 
Every session was filled with timely and im- 
portant topics too numerous elaborate upon 
here, and each session was surprisingly well 
attended. So, too, were the sectional meet- 
ings, particularly those the placement 
agents and workshop members (which held 
joint sessions), the home teachers group, and 
the state executive group. 

highlight the convention was the 
presentation the Shotwell Memorial Award 
Mr. Broun, now placement consult- 
ant for the Virginia Commission for the 
Blind, recognition his outstanding con- 
tribution the placement the blind during 
his years service supervisor employ- 
ment service for the Bureau Services for 
the Blind the New York State Department 
Social Welfare. The presentation was made 
during the evening the biennial banquet, 
which was attended 216 persons. 


OFFICERS 


President: Robert Atkinson, Los Angeles, 
California. 

First Vice-President: Watts, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 

Second Vice-President: Lysen, Fari- 
bault, Minnesota. 


Secretary-General: Alfred Allen, Winnetka, 
Illinois. 

Treasurer: Guy Nickeson, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


Boarp MEMBERS 


Vocational Division 


Section Colonel Baker, Toronto, 
Canada; Section William Ratchford, 


Wrench, Richmond, Virginia; Section 
Raymond Dickinson, Chicago, 
Section Charles Grover, Albany, New 
York. 

Board members for the Educational group 
who have two more years serve are: Sec- 
tion Dr. Berthold Lowenfeld, New York, 
New York; Section Dr. Whinery, 
Indianapolis, Indiana; Section Mrs. Helen 
Jones, Richmond, Virginia; Section Dr. 
Swift, Toronto, Canada; Section 
Howard Liechty, Monsey, New York (to 
fill vacancy which occurred through the 
resignation Ellis); Section Dr. 
Claire Owens, Nebraska. 


SECTIONAL OFFICERS 
Educational Division 


Section Dr. Clarence Settles, St. Augus- 
tine, Florida, permanent chairman; 
Lysen, Faribault, Minnesota, permanent secre- 
tary. Section Melvin Haslip, Lansing, 
Michigan, permanent chairman; Miss Eliza- 
beth Newman, Jacksonville, Illinois, perma- 
nent secretary. Section Mrs. Ethel Fortner, 
Salem, Oregon, permanent chairman; Miss 
Vina Aherne, New Haven, Connecticut, per- 
manent secretary. Section Miss Georgia 
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Trader, Cincinnati, Ohio, permanent chair- 
man; Miss Florence Trader, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, permanent secretary. Section Dr. 
Claire Owens, Exeter, Nebraska, permanent 
chairman. 


Vocational Division 


Section Paul Conlan, Lansing, Michi- 
gan, permanent chairman; Mrs. Kathryn 
Barkhausen, Denver, Colorado, permanent 
secretary. Section Miss Roberta Town- 
send, Brooklyn, New York, permanent chair- 
man; McDaniel, Washington, C., 
permanent secretary. Section Wil- 
liamson, Toronto, Canada, permanent chair- 
man; William Wells, Washington, C., 
permanent secretary. Section Miss Mar- 
garet Hogan, Richmond, Virginia, per- 
manent chairman; Miss Mary Rowell, 
Shelby, North Carolina, permanent secretary. 
Section Jake Jacobson, Portsmouth, Vir- 
ginia, permanent chairman; Miss Helen 
Scherer, New York, New York, permanent 
secretary. 


The printed proceedings the convention 
will available shortly, and copies may 
purchased from the Secretary-General $3.00 
each. not expected that there will 
surplus copies, and orders should sent 
soon possible. 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


When accepting the gavel from our most 
worthy and distinguished retiring president, 
Mr. Salmon, did with both reverence 
and timidity. Reverently, because esteem 
highly the great honor and the recognition 
you have conferred upon electing 
the presidency for the next two years. 
Timorously, because the high calling im- 
posed the acceptance this office, made 
all the more difficult because the persons 
who have the past served this Association 
president. 


Without mentioning names, lest might 
inadvertently fail name all them, refer 
you the list past presidents. Then you 
will undoubtedly appreciate position 
this time. The example leadership they 
have presented makes extremely difficult 
for me, for anyone else this Association, 
follow them. hope you will charita- 
ble tolerating many Never- 
theless, shall endeavor honestly 
fully merit the confidence you have placed 
leadership. 

Having had physical sight snatched 
from the twinkling eye years 
ago when the prime manhood, ought 
know something about the handicaps and 
limitations imposed physical 
Riding the Montana range cowboy 
that time, there was one within radius 
200 miles with whom could consult who 
knew anything more about blindness than 
did. Two hundred miles the horse-and- 
saddle days was long way—especially for 
blind man. Therefore, had learn how 
blind the hard way. pulled my- 
self together the first few weeks, there was 
only one solitary hope that flickered through 
bewildered brain. Realizing that had 
many times saddled horse and ridden out 
from camp stand guard duty when was 
pitch dark that couldn’t see hand 
before me, the hope dawned faintly that 
maybe there was still something could 
even though blind—that maybe there was 
still way out this darkness. 

Whether not found that way, leave 
you and others who know judge. 
And whether not qualified for the 
presidency this fine Association, own 
conduct for the next two years must bear 
witness. can’t promise any miracles; can’t 
promise that administration will satisfy 
all you all points; nor can promise 
that the discharge duties there will 
mistakes made. But can and 
promise give this Association the very 
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best that me, morally and physically, 
without reservation. And return ask for 
your co-operation. 

this mean part that your construc- 
tive criticism will welcome all times. 
Suggestions for building our organization 
stronger and bigger will also welcome, 
and promise that your criticisms and sug- 
gestions will received graciously and pre- 
sented your board directors for full 
consideration. 

Let us, experienced workers for the blind, 
conduct ourselves during this biennium 
inspire the confidence the blind and all 
faithful workers for the blind outside our 
fold, with and without sight, with the desire 
help; they need ours. Let us, therefore, not 
only invite, but them join our fold. 
now have the biggest membership the 
history this Association. Let make 
still bigger. With such unity there nothing 
needful done that cannot accom- 
plished for the betterment the blind. 

can scarcely gainsaid that the next 
two years will outstanding ones the his- 
tory this organization. experienced 
workers, let rise the occasion. Let see 
that give the fullest measure co- 
operation the Veterans Administration 
its rehabilitation, care, and aftercare the 
war-blinded. the same time let pledge 
full co-operation with all worthy public and 
private agencies North America engaged 
welfare work for the civilian blind all 
ages. 

After all, are working for one objective 
—the amelioration blindness, that all who 
come after may find their progress easier 
virtue what have done. There may 
be, and there are, various ways reach this 
objective; but when all are one mind 
our goal, reach even though 
diversities opinion. 

So, let all during the ensuing biennium 
feel free express our opinions what 


should and should not done for the im- 
provement our work. Having done this, let 
liberal and charitable accepting what 
seems the best means for the attainment 
our ultimate goal. 

President 


THE SHOTWELL MEMORIAL 
MEDAL AWARD 


1943 


Some ten years ago the American Associa- 
tion Workers for the Blind began the prac- 
tice giving recognition some outstanding 
worker the field work for the blind. 
However, 1939 the Association, through its 
Awards Committee, established the Shotwell 
Memorial Medal, and each biennial con- 
vention the Association recipient has been 
chosen receive this award. 

recognition his services the blind 
the State New York, this year the Com- 
mittee has awarded this medal Cobrun 
Broun, supervisor employment with the 
Bureau Services for the Blind, New York 
State Department Social Welfare, from 
1929 1942, and now placement consultant 
for the Virginia Commission. 

Mr. Broun graduate William and 
Mary College, Virginia. Prior his blind- 
ness, was engaged for about twenty-five 
years the marketing end industry, both 
salesman and sales executive. During 
this period opened and developed 
business Canada for American manu- 
facturing company. After losing his sight, 
was bond salesman before going what 
was then the New York State Commission 
for the Blind placement director. was 
able apply his business experience his 
placement work. His keen mind enabled him 
master the intricacies financial statistics 
unusual degree. Miss Harper, the New 
York Commission, writes: “His memory ex- 
ceptional. have heard him reel off figures 
amazed audience, without consulting 
notes.” 
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One his outstanding contributions the 
work for the blind was his success per- 
suading the New York Civil Service Com- 
mission allow blind persons take the 
Civil Service examination for dictaphone op- 
erators. result this effort, from twenty- 
five thirty girls have been placed dicta- 
phone stenographers state, county, and 
municipal offices. 

also developed stand program for the 
blind, and the time his retirement, stands 
had been opened, wherever practical, all 
the Federal buildings throughout the state. 
The most outstanding all the placements 
Federal buildings was that the Marine 
Hospital Staten Island. far the 
only Marine Hospital the country (and 
there are twenty-three them) which 
stand operated blind person. Mr. 
Broun has made various kinds placements, 
probably amounting about 
different types. 

The entire period his employment with 

the Commission was devoted placing blind 
persons competitive, gainful occupations. 
There are statistics hand give the 
number placed, the number failures. 
When retired there were about 100 stands 
operation with merchandise turnover 
approximately $800,000 year. 
The Awards Committee the opinion 
that what makes his accomplishments the 
more remarkable the fact that was not 
only able conquer his own handicap, but 
assist many secure their own indepen- 
dence. All this was realized after had 
reached the age fifty. all know how 
difficult for anyone, let alone handi- 
capped person, remold his life and begin 
anew the age fifty-four. our knowl- 
edge, not know anyone our work 
who has met with greater success than Mr. 
Broun has been able achieve little 
time. Hence our recognition 
power and determination. 


Mr. Broun quiet, dignified, and un- 
assuming. was not only held high re- 
gard his co-workers, but also the very 
people has helped become self-support- 
ing men and women their communities, 


‘Miss Roberta Townsend, the Brooklyn 


Bureau Charities, wrote, the time 
Mr. Broun’s retirement: “His friends regret 
exceedingly the fact that his retirement not 
only takes him from the field but out the 
state well. well-earned retirement, 
however, and his many friends and colleagues 
wish him happiness and contentment, and, 
perhaps selfishly, hope may allow himself 
that his influence and clear thinking may not 
entirely lost the field.” 

The Awards Committee attributes his suc- 
cess his ingenuity and tact, and his keen 
knowledge business conditions. While his 
major effort was confined placement work, 
his activities behalf the blind extended 
many other directions, and many sought 
his wise counsel and guidance. His success 
attested not only the number has helped 
his work, but the large number 
friends acquired during his years ac- 
tivity. 

The Awards Committee wishes Mr. Broun 
the remaining years his life all the hap- 
piness and joy possible. has earned 
well-deserved rest and can feel that his job 
was well done, and might justify quotation 
from the scriptures: “Well done, thou good 
and faithful servant.” 


Francis 


The Book Review, free magazine, 
published monthly, except August, announc- 
ing new publications braille and Talk- 
ing Book Address: American Founda- 
tion for the Blind, West Sixteenth Street, 
New York 
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WESTERN RESERVE SUMMER 
SESSION 


The Summer Training Course for Work- 
ers with the Adult Blind, sponsored the 
American Foundation for the Blind West- 
ern Reserve University, enrolled twenty-seven 
students this year, whom twenty-two car- 
ried full course. The group, which com- 
prised students from fifteen states, included 
home teachers, placement agents, social case 
workers, and executives agencies for the 
blind. 

Five the students who attended the first 
summer session 1942 returned for addi- 
tional study this year, since some new courses 
were provided. 

The subjects offered were: Fundamentals 
Social Case Work, and Social Case Re- 
cording, Mrs. Dorothy Berkowitz the 
Institute Family Service, Associated Chari- 
ties, Cleveland; Advanced Psychology, Dr. 
Berthold Lowenfeld, Director Educational 
Research, American Foundation 
Blind; Vocational Adjustment, Dr. Arthur 
Ohmann and Dr. Jay Otis, both the 
faculty Cleveland College, Western Re- 
serve University; Causes Blindness and 
Their Social Effects, Dr. Donald Allen 
and Dr. Robert Rosner, Cleveland ophthal- 
mologists; Administration Social Agencies, 
Dr. Arthur Kruse, the faculty 
the School Applied Social Sciences, West- 
ern Reserve University; and History and 
Philosophy Work with the Blind, Miss 
Evelyn McKay, Social Research Secretary 
the American Foundation for the Blind. 

Classes were suspended for three days 
enable the students attend the A.A.W.B. 


FOUNDATION ACTIVITIES 


News notes the current activities the American Foundation for the Blind 
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convention Columbus, Ohio, July 15, 
and the entire student group took advantage 
this opportunity. 

Volunteer reading service was again pro- 
vided through the generous co-operation 
the Cleveland Society for the Blind, and var- 
ious other services rendered the Society 
added the comfort and pleasure the 
students. The collection braille books made 
available the student residence through the 
courtesy the Cleveland Public Library, De- 
partment for the Blind, was another feature 
which was greatly appreciated. 

hoped that the Summer Training 
Course for Workers with the Adult Blind can 
repeated next year, provided, course, 
that sufficient number students indicate 
their intention attending. 


HAMPTON SUMMER SESSION 


The fifth summer session for Negro teach- 
ers the deaf and the blind was held 
Hampton Institute from June July 30. 
The same instructors were present during 
the previous summer: Dr. Potts, assist- 
ant director the American Foundation for 
the Blind; Miss Lucy Moore, the Smouse 
School for Physically Handicapped Children, 
Des Moines; Miss Emily Ellis, director 
the Lower School, The New York Institute 
for the Education the Blind; and Mrs. 
Genevieve Whitehead, director Education, 
State School for Deaf and Blind Children, 
Hampton. Nineteen students, some them 
from far away Louisiana and Mississippi, 
took the special courses. Three certificates 
were awarded the teaching the blind 
and one the teaching the deaf; and, for 
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the first time, the Master’s degree special 
education was conferred upon two students, 
both the field education the blind. 
These students were Miss Annie Rose Moses, 
Newark, New Jersey, who teaches the 
South Carolina School and totally blind, 
and Octavia Knight, Virginia, who 
teaches the Virginia School. 


NEW DEVICE SAFEGUARDS 
WORKERS 


During the past summer the American 
Foundation for the Blind succeeded per- 
fecting invention which 
operators electric sewing machines 
work with greater safety, well with 
greater speed. The new device, which oper- 
ates the principle the electric eye, can 
attached the regular commercial model 
sewing machine, and designed that 
brings the machine complete and instant 
stop when operator’s hands fingers ap- 
proach dangerously near the needle. The at- 
tachment has also two small switches which 
tell the sightless worker, through two distinct 
buzzes different tones, when either the 
threads the sewing machine runs out 
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becomes broken. The development 
electric eye system grew out request made 
the Foundation more than year ago 
Edward Molineaux, president the 
nois Industries for the Blind, who saw the 
need accident preventive for his handi- 
capped machine operators. test run the 
new invention made the Industries 
during the summer not only proved that 
lives all claims made for it, but revealed 
that the unit contains startling possibilities for 
further development. Kleber, sound 
engineer for the Foundation, and Greg- 
ory, member his staff, receive credit for 
the invention. present only one model 
the new device exists, but other models will 
constructed soon materials can 
released for their manufacture. estimated 
that after the war the attachment can made 
sell approximately $20. 


CHANGES DIRECTORY 
ACTIVITIES FOR THE BLIND 


With this issue the Outlook begins new 
service. order that you may keep your Di- 
rectory up-to-date, all changes personnel 
among workers for the blind the United 
States and Canada will hereafter reported 
this column. Agencies listed this 
tory are urged co-operate reporting all 
changes the American Foundation for the 
Blind. 


Page 51. Massachusetts Division 
Blind; Arthur Sullivan, director, replacing 
William McCarthy. 


Page 83. Oregon Commission for the Blind 
and Blind Trade School; Wilson, super- 
intendent, replacing Kenneth Martin. 


Page 86. Pennsylvania Association for the 
Blind, Delaware County Branch (1943), 
Chester; Arthur Copeland, executive di- 
rector. 
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NATIONAL INDUSTRIES FOR THE BLIND 


The Linen Thread Company, Inc., East 
Street, New York City, advise that they 
can supply Tiger Cotton Warehouse Broom 
Twine ply, stained brown, which will 
run approximately 1290 feet the pound, 
with average tensile strength pounds. 
The specifications state that cotton twine 
not less than ply can used with mini- 
mum length per pound 1100 feet and 
breaking strength not less than pounds. 
preference rating A-2 better needed 
secure this twine. 


Many the shops have been using old 
truck tubes make gaskets for dipping tanks 
paint broom handles. These are longer 
available and would like know what 
being used substitute. 


The Committee Purchases Blind- 
Made Products has increased the price 
whisk brooms 25¢ each and mop handles 
23¢ each. copy the official notice has 
been sent the workshops producing these 
items. This notice price changes also con- 
tained the following: “Ordering Offices un- 
der C.M.P. are notified that all purchase 
orders should show the allotment number 
and preference rating.” When extending 
preference rating that contains allotment 
number, please sure this information 
sent your supplier because places you 
ahead those orders file that contain only 
preference ratings. 


Many the orders received from the gov- 
ernment state that certain lettering kaum- 
agraphing placed each pillowcase. This 
done pressing the kaumagraph with 
electric iron. You can secure the iron locally 


and kaumagraphs may purchased from 
the following sources supply: Kaumagraph 
American Trade Mark Co., New 
York, Workshops that decide 
kaumagraphing will receive 10¢ per dozen 
for this work. 


Any shop needing hemmers may secure 
same from the Simon Attachment Company, 
approximately $15 each. When sending 
your order, please state the make and model 
sewing machine used and that 
you want the same type hemmer that fur- 
nished the Brooklyn for their pil- 
lowcase work. preference rating AA-3 
better will needed secure these hem- 
mers. 


Many the workshops are having difficulty 
securing materials for their government 
orders even though they carry high priority 
ratings. Shops which find that mill 
factory will accept their orders are advised 
follow the procedure outlined Priorities 
Regulation No. which tells detail how 
serve order mill, and copies 
which have been sent all workshops 
iated with National Industries for the Blind. 
Shops should, however, make every effort 
place their orders before invoking these regu- 
lations. 


The War Production Board has notified 
National Industries that the mills that usually 
supply mop yarn are working binder 
twine, but that the requirements the gov- 
ernment will completed about August 31, 
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after which workshops should able se- 
cure prompt deliveries mop yarn. 


The War Production Board has made ar- 
rangements permit the importation 
substantial quantity Argentine Broom 
Corn. understood that the price will 
$180 per ton, f.o.b. cars Port Entry, New 
Orleans. Shops interested purchasing any 
this corn may contact any the follow- 
ing brokers: Chas. Demarest, New 
York, Y.; John Denning 
Wichita, Kansas; Otto Gerdeau Co., New 
York, Y.; Keystone Broom Corn Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; George Maus, Inc., 
Amsterdam, Y.; Rainbow Trading Co., 
New York, Orders must bear the fol- 
lowing certifications: “The undersigned pur- 
chaser hereby represents the seller and 
the War Production Board, subject the 
criminal penalties for misrepresentation con- 
tained Section 35(A) the United States 
Criminal Code, that requires this broom 
corn, covered this order, keep his factory 
operation September 1943.” All 
orders will subject the approval the 
War Production Board before allotment 
made, not permissible use this corn 
for government brooms, but may used 
for shop’s private trade. 


From time time National Industries 
offered different lots materials such 
percale, duck, where quick must 
taken, the goods are all offered subject 
prior sale. shops will send list ma- 
terials this type which they are interested 
purchasing, NIB would then know which 
workshops 


ACA Ticking meet government speci- 
fications mattresses may obtained from 
Superior Linen Company, 410 Broadway, 
New York, This company has also 
secured limited amount linen toweling 
which can shipped during September. This 
can four different colored 
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borders, namely, blue, red, gold, and green. 


The material 17” wide, and the price 32¢ 
per yard, f.o.b. Meredith, New Hampshire. 
Orders should sent direct the Superior 
Linen Company. 


The Philadelphia Quartermaster 
formed National Industries that passing 
for payment all bills received from the work- 
shops for the special fiberboard cases furnished 
Allocation +8979. 


When applying for preference rating for 
handles Form PD-IA, please specify the 
kind wood, size squares which the 
handles are made, and the grade—No. 
mill run, and whether the handles are 
made from waste materials, slabs, prime. 


The Dry Mop Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee has suggested that the War Production 
Board limit the styles dry mops 18, and 
that separate mop handles 
out mops, they have been the past, for 
clothes-poles and other purposes. Other sug- 
gestions for conserving materials 
include the elimination dyeing yarns 
for mops; the white duck and thread which 
sometimes used bind part the 
handle; standardization mop trims 4”; 
and lacquer finishes handles. 


During the Christmas 
season last year the State Board Education 
the Blind, Hartford, Connecticut, sold 
13,118 boxes Christmas cards and the blind 
agents made profit $6,134.42. National 
Industries believes that many the agencies 
for the blind can equal the figures Con- 
necticut and provide employment for many 
blind agents they will get behind this idea 
and organize efficient sales campaign. 
circular has been sent all agencies affiliated 
with NIB describing the assortments boxed 
cards and the prices which they are sup- 
plied agents. All orders should accom- 
panied cash check. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Arthur Sullivan, who has just been ap- 
pointed director the Massachusetts Divi- 
sion the Blind, has long and distinguished 
record work for the handicapped. 
graduate the Boston School Social Work, 
and Northeastern University Law School, 
from which obtained his LL.B. degree 
1926, and his active interest social work 
dates from 1914, when was case worker 
and acting district secretary the Family 
Welfare Society Boston. 1918 joined 
the staff the Boston Metropolitan Chapter 
the American Red Cross Supervisor 
Aftercare, dealing with soldiers disabled 
the last World War. Although left the Red 
Cross 1929 practice law, continued his 
interest public welfare work and has been 
active many organizations concerned pri- 
marily with work for the handicapped. 
has been member the Advisory Board, 
Division the Blind, Boston State Depart- 
ment Education, for the past years; 
founder, president, and chairman the exe- 
cutive committee the Massachusetts Coun- 
cil Organizations for the Blind; and has 
been lecturer the Harvard University 
course education the blind for the past 
years. Mr. Sullivan, who native New- 
member the Massachusetts Supreme Court, 
the District Court for the District 
Massachusetts, and the Court Ap- 
peals for the First Circuit. 


Miss Frances Van Hall has joined the 
National Industries for the Blind 
expert develop and design new 
items made the blind. Miss Van Hall 
was formerly with the Department Agri- 
culture the United States Government, 


having come this country originally from 
her position designer weaving under the 
direction the Danish Government. Miss 
Van Hall has also worked under the direction 
the Swedish Government. 


his new duties placement agent for the 
Iowa State Commission for the Blind, Des 
Moines. For two years before going Iowa, 
Mr. McCollom placement 
agent with the State Department Social 
Welfare Kansas, where established 
outstanding record for placing blind men and 
the Kansas State School for the Blind, and 
the University Kansas. Although has 
been with the Iowa State Commission for 
only three months, Mr. McCollom already 
credited with having made notable number 
finding the practical jobs that not require 
eyesight; selecting the right worker for the 
job; and continued supervision. 


Mr. Robert Moe, Sissiton, South Da- 
kota, has been appointed Counselor for the 
Blind, head the state program serv- 
ices the adult blind South Dakota. While 
not under the State Department Social 
Security, Mr. Moe will work co-operation 
with that Department. Previous his loss 
sight the age 26, Mr. Moe had been 
teacher rural schools following his grad- 
uation from St. Olaf College. After the fail- 
ure his vision took the Harvard-Perkins 
course 1934-35. This year has been 
teaching public high school South Da- 
kota. Mr. Moe’s appointment his new post 
was made the Governor South Dakota. 
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THE BARNES SCHOOL HAS NEW 
INSTRUCTOR 


The Barnes School, Henniker, New 
Hampshire, has recently engaged blind in- 
structor for work its poultry department. 
Mr. Hendrick, Plainfield, New 
Hampshire, the new appointee, graduate 
Perkins Institution, class 1929, and has 
had several years practical poultry exper- 
ience, having operated his own poultry farm. 


NEW PUBLICATION 


The New York Institute for the Education 
the Blind announces the publication 
book entitled Report the Vocational Train- 
ing and Guidance Program the New York 
Institute for the Education the Blind, pre- 
pared Alan Blackburn, Dr. Clarence 
Athearn, and Marion Shoesmith. The book 
will ready for distribution September 
limited edition planned. The price 
$1.25. you wish copies, place your order 
with The Edwin Gould Press, 999 Pelham 
Parkway, New York 67, New York. 


FORM BEQUEST 


give and bequeath the 
AMERICAN FOR THE BLIND, INc. 

non-profit charitable Delaware Corporation) 

West Street, New York 11, 


OUTLOOK FOR THE BLIND 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Berthold Lowenfeld, Ph.D., director 
Foundation for the Blind, and has 
the administration the Dramatic 
Project. 


Theodore Tylor, B.C.L., Fellow 
and Tutor Jurisprudence Balliol Cok 
lege, Oxford, and The Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law, finds time the course 
busy academic and professional life 
constant and active interest work 
the blind. His chief hobby chess, which 
field has won fame champion; 
one his favorite pastimes rowing. 
founded branch the Worcester 
Old Boys’ Union Rowing Club, for articled 
clerks, massage students, and other blind 
men interested rowing. 


(Signature 


<a 
| 
for the general use said corporation. 
: 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND, INC. 


WHAT THE AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR 
THE BLINDP 


The American Foundation for the Blind 
national agency, the purpose which 
promote increasingly and uncompro- 
misingly the interests the blind through- 
out the United States close co-operation 
with all local organizations. 


ACTIVITIES 
Legislation 

The Foundation keeps constantly in- 
formed regarding federal and state legisla- 
tive developments affecting the welfare 
the blind. 

Among the Federal Acts concerning 
which the Foundation gave consultation 
service are: the law providing annual ap- 
propriations for literature for the adult 
blind; the act permitting the railroads 
carry blind person and his guide for 
one fare; the law providing that the Federal 
government shall purchase certain com- 
modities from the workshops for the blind; 
and Title the Social Security Act pro- 
financial assistance for the needy 

ind. 


National Industries for the Blind 


The Foundation has greatly increased 
employment the blind well their 
earnings finding large markets for their 
products and through the creation its 
National Industries for the Blind, 
non-profit organization which acts 
liaison capacity between Federal and other 
purchasing agents and the various work- 
shops for the blind. 


State and Local Field Service 


The Foundation has helped establish 
state departments for the blind twenty- 
one states, and assists every way possi- 
ble improve the efficiency local organi- 
zations for the blind. 


Discount Service 


Foundation conducts discount ser- 
vice which blind people receive price 
watches, radios, and tickets 
permitting blind person and his guide 
travel for one fare the railroads and 
bus lines. 


Reference Library 


The Foundation conducts one the 
most complete and best organized reference 
libraries work for the blind (in English 
and foreign languages) the world. 


Information Service 


The Foundation conducts information 
service regarding all matters relating the 
blind, particularly with reference voca- 
tions, education, special legislation, statis- 
tics, and special apparatus. 


The Foundation has developed and con- 
structed, addition others, appliances 
for improved printing machinery which 
greatly simplified the publication books 
for the blind economical methods, and 
braille typewriter superior any machine 
the kind hitherto available. 


The Talking Book 


The Foundation has developed the Talk- 
ing Book—a long-playing phonograph disc 
—which manufactures its own labor- 
atory and sells cost, well the reading 
machines, variety models, play 
these books. The Talking Book con- 
sidered one the greatest boons the 
blind ever bestowed them. 


International Braille Clearing House 


The Foundation conducts interna- 
tional clearing-house enable publishers 
literature for the blind avoid duplication 
titles. 


Publications 


The Foundation publishes three maga- 
zines—the Outlook for the Blind and The 
Teachers Forum, Talking Book Topics, and 
The Braille Book Review, and many books 
and pamphlets value professional 
workers for the blind. 


Scholarships 


The Foundation awards scholarships 
blind students enable them obtain 
professional and vocational training fitting 
them earn livelihood. 


How THE FouNDATION 


The Foundation’s support derived 
largely from individuals all parts the 
country, who, through annual contribu- 
tions and through bequests, stretch out 
helping hand their blind fellow-country- 
men. 
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DIRECTORY ACTIVITIES FOR 
THE BLIND THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA 


Compiled 


LENDE 


Fifth Edition 


directory activities for the blind the United States 
and Canada, including organizations for the prevention 
blindness and sight-saving classes. 


Gives the correct name, address, and name executive 
practically every important agency for the blind the 
United States and Canada, and other pertinent information 
regarding such agencies. 


This directory indispensable ref- 
erence tool and every worker for the 
blind should have copy available 


Price $1.25 postpaid 


American Foundation for the Blind, Inc. 
West Street, New York 11, N.Y. 
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